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Self-Satisfied One: “*A MAN IS AS OLD AS HE FEELS.’” 


Knowing One: “ Yes, BUT ‘ JoHNNIE WALKER’ Rep LABEL Is AS OLD AS IT TASTES.” 


—There is no doubt about it, because the “ Johnnie Walker” non-refillable bottle discourages 


tampering. 
Every drop of Red Label is over 10 years old before released from bond—the non-refillable 
bottle does the rest. | 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp.. Watsxy Distitcers, KILMARNOCK, Scortianp. 
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And what is much more to pod oye: Puck 


is dividing $500 in prizes just to find out how 
funny the world can be when in its most 
jocular mood. 

No affidavit of reliability is required—spin 
your yarn just as it strikes your fancy. 

Only be sure it is funny. 

Everybody has had some side-splitting ad- 
venture. 

Out of 1782 answers sent in thus far, 1781 
write, “ I got married.” 

There’s nothing funny in that, and we have 
disqualified these entries on the score of 
undue levity. 

The field is wide open, and unless you have 
led a life of sober solemnity, you may win 





part of the $500. 


HAT’S THE FUNNIEST THING 
THAT EVER HAPPENED TO YOU e 


WANTS TO KNOW 


The __/{ FIRST PRIZE, $250 
items | SECOND PRIZE, 180 
T1IZ€S | THIRD PRIZE, 100 
Tell your story in five hundred words 
or less. 
Write on one side of the paper only. 
Stories which are available for publica- 
tion, but not prize winners, will be paid 
for at our regular rates. 
Those not available will be returned, 
provided a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope is enclosed for the purpose. 
The contest will close March 15th. 
appREss: Funny Story Editor, Puck 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


P.S.—The funniest thing that ever happened to you 
doesn’t have to be true so long as il's funny. 
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On the Eve of Peace? 
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Looking back over the year 1916, things 
might have been worse—a comet might 
have struck the Earth head-on or the Sun 
might have suddenly taken it into its head 
to amble off into a cosmic Prester John 
Land and found a brand-new sidereal system. 

The word Progress is like any other word. 
There is no special meaning or sanctification 
about it. If one can walk backward why 
should not one progress backward? If a 
fly can walk on the ceiling with its head 
bobbinating in vacuo, why should not 
Man — creature of infinite jest and fancy — 
if he see fit, “‘turn turtle?” 

Progress, says this paradoxical being called 
Man, in the year 1916, means something 
new. Your connotations have been all 
wrong. You thought progress was a con- 
tinuous going-forward. Well, I'll show 
you — just because I choose to do so — that 
progress is quite something else. It means a 
return of first principles, the enthronement 
of the elemental, the starvation of whole 
countries and the extermination of all the 
healthy beings on the planet. Curious method 
of progressing, you say? Not at all. It is 
Nature’s own way. Whatever lives does 
so at the expense of something else. In- 
telligence and its plans of meliorating the 
blood decrees of nature are superficial. 

Saying which, Man let fly a torpedo 
toward a boat whereon three hundred 
women and children were sleeping, leaned 
out of a car and dropped a ton of iron confetti 
on a hospital and picked another gargoyle 
off of a Venetian art museum. 

If the year 1916 in its all-knowing wisdom 
and for subtle reasons — unknown to itself 
— stood on its head instead of its feet, and 
if the outlook for 1917 is that Progress, in 
its gyrations toward Nowhere, will cut some 
wild curlicues and stage some diabolistic 
jests not in the dictionary-meaning of the 
word, we for one are not going to lose our 
faith in the sublime uplift and necromantic 
power of that blessed word. 

Philosophically, the year 1916 was rather 
trying to the Optimist. But here he is — old 
emotional and sentimental Truepenny! — 
on the threshold of another year smiling 
his chubby smile, peddling his, aromatic 
phrases about Universal Peace and the 
Parliament of Man. As old as Credulity, as 
balmy and snug-thoughted as Job’s comfort- 
ers, the Optimist sits upon Facts with the 
ease of a ghost straddling a buzz-saw. He 
stands on the crow’s-nest of the world dis- 

coursing on the beauty of the stars while 
the stokers are dying of thirst in the hold. 
His life is one long beautiful honeymoon with 
the little girl Hope. He lolls forever in the 
Turkish corners of a beautiful stained-glass 
cathedral. His glibness will make you believe 
that there is ice-water to be had in hell. 
He is the halcyon and vociferous Fat Boy 


Progress in 1916 


By Osiris Cob 


of the world. Every year is his millennium, 
and he will babble of 1916 as he would of 
the broken faucet in his bathtub — but 
with much more calm and hope. 

He built a little palace at The Hague, 
and in Heaven he’ll spend all his days flying 
beautifully embroidered kites with home- 
made mottoes sewn into them. 

Art, literature and the “movies” are all 
inspected by a Sanhedrin of Wise Men 
before they are allowed to come forth before 
the public eye. Never was the country so 
pure before. The beautiful symbol of the 
fig-leaf covers.pairiting and literary creation 
like the beautiful snow. We have fairly 
achieved a moral state of beatitude only 
second in its near-perfection to that inanely 
blessed state that preceded the Fall. 

Courts have everywhere been established 
—courts of first resort and courts of last 
resort — to suppress that most dangerous 
and terrible of apparitions among a free 
people — Genius. We move in a spiritual 
atmosphere of moral,. mental, creative, 
economic and political injunctions. The 
ancient art of meddling has become a sport. 
Moral Indignation and Righteous Wrath 


WALNUT HOTT 


The Big European Show 
—As Seen By Hades Critics 


At last the playgoers of Hades can go to 
a real play! For almost a hundred years 
the theatrical producers in Hades have 
betrayed an incompetence, a lack of artistic 
finish, an inability to handle productions 
on a large scale, which won for them the 
hearty contempt of all earnest believers in 
the future of the drama. They tried to 
please the Hades public with such picayune 
productions as “The Yankees and the 
Rebels,” ‘“‘The Crimea,” “The Japs and the 
Russkys,” and that horrible threatrical 
fiasco, ‘Remember the Maine,” which the 
Hades playgoers repudiated in short order. 

Now, however, Mars and Company has 
put over a corking good show in “The 
Maelstrom, 1914-1917.” It is produced under 
the joint direction of Messrs. Hohenzollern, 
Hapsburg Romanoff, and other theatrical 
geniuses too numerous to mention. Suffice 
to say that it is a sure-fire hit. The musical 
accompaniment was splendid, the Armament 
Orchestra especially covering itself with glory. 

“The Maelstrom” is a winner. It has a 
laugh a minute. May it have a long and 
successful run. — Baron Munchausen, of the 
Satan Times-Leader. 

“*A Lively and Sparkling Production. Not 
a dull moment.” — Reginald Attila, of the 
Limbo Blade. 

The Best Play in 2,000 years.” — John 
Nero, of the Hades Gazette. 

“Success.” — Devil’s Herald. 





have risen to their culminant points. What- 
ever tends to destroy a tradition and those 
old bases of thought on which society rests 
is itself immediately smashed. 

The Post Office inspector is a Nimrod ‘of 
Morality. Dangerous publications are sup- 
pressed like that. The ancient superstition 
of free speech is rapidly fading out of the 
minds of the masses and the transcendent 
doctrine of silence-at-any-price has made 
deep inroads in its place. Everywhere the 
new light of prussianism and russianism is 
breaking. 

We may predict with almost the surety of 
a mathematical truth the rise of a Darwin of 
mental, moral and physical supervision in 
the United States in 1917. 

The year 1916 has aiso seen, among its 
other blessings, the settlement of the Ar- 
menian question, long a burdensome problem 
to the Sultan and his advisers. By a stroke 
of genius that could have been born nowhere 
else but in the brain of an Oriental, the Ar- 
menians have been placed forever beyond 
the power of harm. 

The troublesome Jewish question in Poland 
and Russia, through the strangely sudden 
inundation of wisdom that flooded the souls 
of the rulers of the earth in the past year, 
has also been almost cleared up. If the 
Jews were not consulted in this matter, it 
must be set down to oversight and not to 
any disregard for their right. The Powers 
That Be are busy, and sometimes. matters 
of detail-escape them. 

And we have Culture (or Kultur) and 
Efficiency — two memorable words. If these 
latter days had given us nothing else but 
those two sacred formulas we should be 
thankful. And at the beginning of 1917 
there is really no news in the newspapers. 
There is only the news. Railroad accidents, 
murder trials, Congress, robberies, divorces, 
fires, earthquakes, strikes — what is all this 


“idle, threadbare stuff worth side by side 


with the Great War? — Progress’ Chef- 
d’ceuvre. It is the greatest “Extra” that 
Progress ever got out on the giant presses 
of Circumstance. A dozen civilizations burn- 
ing up! One-half the human race “turned 
turtle,” its heels kicking at the stars. Time, 
perpetual editor-in-chief to His Satanic 
Majesty, is calling frantically down the age 
for three great special writers to do this bit 
of Progress right —a Homer, a Dante or a 
Victor Hugo. 

Through unimaginable centuries the human 
race has toiled torward a mythical end; in- 
conceivable trillions have come out of the 
earth and gone back again so that this new 
year of 1917 might be born unto us, and to- 
day, as ever, the vast toiling, blind millions 
still die on battlefields and in sweatshops. 

Is Progress a Satanic device for increasing 
human ills? 











Grinagrams 








In looking over back files we discover 
that eggs, hen’s eggs, used to be thrown 
at actors as a subtle token of disapproval. 
Anybody throwing eggs at actors nowadays 
is complimenting them almost as much as 
though a nosegay of orchids were passed 
over the footlights. 


On both sides men are being shot 
into pieces of palpitating meat; blown 
into separate parts of what was once 
a human body; being stifled by 

oisonous gases; incinerated by liquid 
re. — A writer on the Somme. 
But how soothing — as Mr. Pecksniff might 
say — is the thought that all these things are 
done strictly according to the principles of 
“civilized warfare.” 


It is perhaps just as well that Isaac Newton 
lived when he did. Had he waited until 
to-day to honor this earth with his presence, 
it is probable that the principle of gravi- 
tation would never have been discovered. 
No ripe apple could fall at his feet as they 
would all have been picked green and put 
in cold storage for the benefit — as it were— 
of the ultimate consumer. 


According to old Ben York, a 
famous hunter and guide in Maine 
for sixty years, no moose ever was 
known to “‘tree”’ a man. 

— The news from Bangor. 
True, bitterly true. Didn’t a Moose try 
to tree Theodore at Chicago last June, and 
didn’t it fail dismally? 


“The Living Corpse” will be played 
twice more at the Irving Place theatre. 
— Theatrical jotting. 
By way of variety, a pleasant thing. So 
many dramatic offerings are dead corpses. 


Quoth the ever ingenuous Mrs. Vernon 
Castle (and it is so strange how the news- 
papers get these things): ‘How cruel of 
people to say that my husband and I are 
separated. Why, we are more devoted than 
ever before. He has only gone to serve his 
couritry. It is not that he loves Irene less, 
you know, but England more.” Just the 
same there jis a glorious opportunity to 
name Britannia as the co-respondent in a 
press-agent divorce suit, and nobody is 
grabbing it. 


Although a month has elapsed since 
Cuba’s Presidential election, months 
more may elapse before the result is 
positively known. — Havana cable. 

It seems more than possible that Cuba 
possesses a Senor Willcox. 


A Harvard class does not reproduce itself, 
writes John C. Phillips in an article on child- 
less marriages in the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine. One scarcely knows whether 
to be glad or sorry. 


Dr. Charles G. Abbot of the Smithsonian 
Institution has discovered “that the total 
heat from the sun reaching the earth each 
year equals the heat produced by 160,000,- 
000,000,000 tons of coal.” This staggering 
piece of scientific information is likely to 
cause a number of suicides among the mem- 
bers of the Coal Trust, the utter impracti- 
cability of storing up those 160,000,000,000- 
000 tons of sun-heat and doling them out 
to the public at famine prices being all too 
hideously apparent. 


“Here! is that your horse?” 
“ No, I’m just holdin’ him for a feller!” 


The Sting 
Tue Epitorz: “Why don’t you want to 
umpire that game? Afraid of getting killed?”’ 
Tue Reporter: ‘No. I’m not afraid 
of death. But I don’t want my obituary 
printed on the sporting page.” 


A resident of Wichita, Kan., found human 
bones 15,000 years old and promptly dug 
every one of them‘ up. There is no such 
thing as privacy in this country. 




















‘Ts this elevator going up?” 


Long Island, so scientists say, is sinking 
six inches. each century, and in 5,000 years 
the sea will have engulfed it completely. 
This will give speculators in Long Island real 
estate some sleepless nights. 


Society claims that it has “been bazaared 
to death.” But before it is quite too late, 
why not one final bazaar for the benefit of 
American families who want to eat? 


Taft and. Bryan are to engage in a debate 
on the subject of peace plans. The last time 
Taft and Bryan debated in public — the 
autumn of 19C8 — Taft won. 


The backing of the clergy can be 
enlisted by motion-picture men only 
when the latter recognize that Sunday 
movies should include religious films. 

— A New York clergyman. 
Not a bad notion. As a starter, why not 
a series of religious comedy reels featuring 


Charley Chaplin in the character of Job? 


The laying of unusually large eggs 
denotes that the hens are in an over- 
fat condition. — Poultry item. 

Or that the conscientious fowls are trying 
to give the consumer something for his 


money. 


Dr. H. N. Rowe, president of the American 
Automobile Association, says that the pedes- 
trian is the most dangerous and defiant 
factor in street traffic. Let the good work 
goon. Any one who has watched timid 
motorist waiting for a chance to pass a 
crossing without being injured by a ninety- 
pound old lady will agree with Dr. Rowe 
that the need of reform is urgent. 


William J. Bryan is nursing the 
hope that the Democratic party will 


demand him as its nominee. 
— The Sun. 
Nursing? That hope is hardy enough to 


be weaned. 
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Drawn by Hess 


y Own Neighbor 


L. 

My neighbor is dead. 

Every day I open my paper and read of a 
thousand deaths by sea and land and air; 
men —even women and children — burnt, 
blown to shreds, drowned, buried alive. It 
evokes no emotion. Have I turned into a 
monster, | wonder. Or was I always one 
When the Kings now at 
war with one another cabled one another 


under the skin? 


ondolences on a petty shipwreck or mining 
lisaster, were they serious? Or are all 


humanity humbugs? I do not know. I only 
know that death has lost all its dignity. 
Familiafity breeds contempt. 

Il. 

And yet when the blinds are drawn against 
the sunshine in my neighbor’s house, I am 
The majesty of death 
has mysteriously returned. 

III. 

I did not want him for my _ neighbor. 
Sea Lane should have preserved its primeval 
solitude, I thought. Houses (aways ex- 
cepting mine of course) are an affront to the 


filled with emotion. 





By Israel Zangwill 


Copyright, 1916, U.S. A., by Israel Zangwill 


cornfields, the sheep, the ocean, even the 
chrysanthemums. I needed to be alone — 
I told myself — alone with my work and 


Nature. 
IV. 
And then there was Zuleika! 
V. 


If you have seen this gorgeous broidered 
creature of mine, a Persian rug parading as 
ea guadruped, you will know.that never was 
cat worthier of her name. One could not 


call this Oriental magnificence “puss.” 
“Your Grace’’ would be far more in keeping. 

But Zuleika for all her sovran air had one 
reprehensible habit. She loved to startle, 
to make a sensation. It is a trait not un- 
common in other beautiful creatures. Zuleika 
would spring upon you suddenly from the 
blue sky; she not only jumped, she made 
others jump. She would leap in through 
bedroom windows; she alarmed guests by 
dropping in at midnight; she terrified the 
nursery; she persecuted the fox-terrier, 
alighting on his back with drawn claws; she 


led him a dog’s life. Zuleika — it was felt — 


must go. What availed the stateliness of her 
bearing, the loveliness of her leap? Her 
manners were too bad; she was a bounder. 


Better a less flamboyant felinity — even a 
mouse-trap! 
VI. 
No, I did not want Zuleika. A glow ot 
charity pervaded my soul—I must give 


her away. She must be found a home wher 
it was no trouble to move her, yet at the 
farthest possible point frém mine. The livers 
stables at the very end of the village offered 
the ideal situation for her—thcre my nursery 
would be quite out of bounds. With a 
becoming modesty I received the gratitude 
of the flyman for my beautiful present. 
And indeed Zuleika lent distinction to her 
new home, parading the stables with so 
majestic an air, you might have re-christened 
them the Royal Mews. 
VII. 
And then, just when life was one peaceful 
purr, here was the old flyman threatening t 
retire on his savings, and to build a hous: 


(Continued to page 22 
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CHICAGO N.Y. MOTHER UNCLE SAM FooD MANIPULATOR 











Drawn by W. C. Morris 


. At Home and Abroad 















Morris 





It happened in the vernal days of the 
world. 
The sun had hardly risen, when the Woman 


awoke like a bird, with the first ray of light. 


Swiftly she climbed down the tree — like 
an ape. 

She bathed in the cold spring that gushed 
forth from the mountain slope. Refreshed 
like a flower wet with dew, she ran to the 
river, plucking blossoms on the way. 

She ran, leaping like a gazelle. 

She drank of the cold spring which flowed 
from the rocks in the morning-glow. And 
that was Joy. 

The Woman knew but two words: “Joy 
and “Sorrow.” 

When kissed and caressed, she would call 
her feelings “Joy.” 

When chastised — “Sorrow.” 

She was curious and she peeped every- 
where. j 

Once the Man told her not to venture 
near the wide river. 

““T saw huge lizards there,” he said, ‘‘ which 
will devour you. And giant elephants roam 
there. They are fierce when thirsty — just 
like me, when I am hungry.” 

And the woman was filled with the desire 
to catch at least one glimpse of the huge 
lizards and the giant elephants. 

Trembling with fear, she drew near the 
river. 

There was no one there! 

Perhaps the lizards were in the river? 

She gazed into the stream and started 
back, affrighted. 

A Woman was looking at her! 

She hid herself in the bushes. 

It was Sorrow! ; 

The woman might jump out of the water, 
pull her hair and scratch out her eyes. 

But the woman did not leave the river. 

And once more she gazed into the water. 

Afid again a woman transfixed her with 
curious glances. 

She wore flowers in her hair and seemed 
to have no desire to pull hair or to scratch 
out eyes, 

Could it be Joy? 

She smiled at her. 

And the other woman returned her smile. 

She wished to speak to her. 

She asked her many questions. Where 
does she live? What does she eat? Has 
she a Man? What Joy is hers with him? 
And does Sorrow come often? 

The other woman moved her lips. 

But she did not speak. 

What could it all mean? 

The Woman came to the river once more, 
and then again and again. 

And whenever she came the woman in 
the river would be waiting for her. She 
would gaze at her, smile, laugh, move her 
lips, but would not speak. 

And she always wore the same flowers as 
the woman of the land. And she always 
waited for her, waited for days. 


” 


When the Mirror Was Invented 


(A Hindoo Legend) 


By W. Doroshevitch 


“She loves me,” the woman _ thought, 
“yes, she loves me.” 
She knew the word “‘love.’ 


’ 


Once having 
made up her mind that the other woman 
“loved” her, her demands began to increase. 

“Does she wait for me at night? This is 
what I'll doa.. I’ll come here unexpectedly, 
at night!” 

On a moonlight night she came to the 
river, looking into it and called: “Joy!” 

The woman was there—she had been 
waiting for her. 

In the silvery dusk of the water she dis- 
cerned her joyous eyes, her smile and her 
gleaming teeth. 

And then she began to laugh for joy, for 
admiration. “It is my own self!” she cried. 

She did not know what to do. She smiled, 
laughed, adorned her hair with blossoms 
and gazed at herself with tenderness, almost 
with tears. And then she ran to the Man. 

He was still asleep in the shade among 
the branches, in the nest on the tree. 

She woke him up. ‘‘Awake! Awake! 
Come, run! I’ll show you something new! 
Something new you've never seen before.” 

In anger, he awoke from his sleep! ‘‘Why 
have you awakened me? I dreamt I was 
eating.” 





Q GN 


ONE TOUCH TO NATURE 


She burst out laughing: 

“You are not wise.” 

It was he who had taught her the word 
“wise.” 
**Wise” — he called everything he said. 
“You are not wise! Can you appease 
your hunger with things you eat in your 
dreams?” 

But he answered morosely: “It is hard 
to appease one’s hunger. But eating is 
pleasant.” 


“Come, come! I'll show you something 


better than eating.” 

He smiled disdainfully. ‘‘What could be 
better than eating?”’ 

At times it seemed to him that the Woman 
was better than eating. But those sentiments 
were fleeting. 

He would again come to the conclusion 
that eating was better after all. 

One feels the pangs of hunger so much 
more often. 

The Woman insisted until he went with her. 

“Don’t run so fast! What new thing 
can you show me? You?” 

And he went with her solely to be able to 
say, later, that she was not clever, to have a 


(Continued !o page 25) 
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“I had such a delightful dream that the whole Fancy, Willy! If we really had to be civilians 
thing was not true” after the war!” 
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THE ORDER OF MERIT THE ANNIVERSARY, AUGUST, 1915 


TURKEY: “And is this all the compensation BERNHARDI: “Have we not surpassed your most 
I get?” sanguine expectations ?” 


Most striking war cartoons by 





















































EUROPE, 1916 To Your health, Civilization 


“Am I not sufficiently civilized?” 





Courtesy of Land & Water Publishing Co 


Louis Raemaekers, famous Dutch artist 








This -is an Age 


of Specialists 





I had a pain in the chest. So I went to 


the family physician. 

He thumped my chest, back, sides, stomach 
and the nape of my neck. He ran a cold 
stethoscope over me, from my diaphragm 
to my Adam’s apple, and from my waist 
to my crown. . 

At the end of three quarters of an hour 
he said to me, gravely: 

“What you need is a neurologist. The 
trouble with you is not in my department.” 

“T know it’s in my department, Doc,” 
said I. ‘But is it serious?” 

“Go and see a neurologist,” said the 
doctor obstinately, “he will tell you.” 

By that time the pain was in the back of 
my head. So I went to a neurologist. 

The neurologist examined me for an hour 
and a half. He took my blood pressure, 
my family history, my money and my nerve. 

Then he said to me gravely, 

**What you need is anoculist. Go and have 
your eyes examined.” 

“Is there something wrong 
eyes?’’ I asked naively. 

“Go and see an oculist,” repeated the 


with my 


doctor solemnly. 

“But tell me, Doctor,’ 
anything serious?” 

“Go and sce an oculist,” 
raven. 

By this time the pain was in my eyes. 
So I went to an oculist. 

The oculist kept me two hours and a half. 
At the end of that time I couldn’t see any- 
thing but my finish. It came. 

“What you need,” said the oculist, “is a 
dentist.” 

“T think you mean an undertaker, Doc,” 
said I. I was shaking from head to foot. 
“Do you think I will live long enough to 
pay you?” 

“T think you said 
**But go and see a dentist.” 

“There is one across the street, Doctor,” 
I said huskily. My voice was a whisper. 
“T see him every day. Is there anything 
in particular you want me to see him about?” 

It was a ruse, and it failed miserably. 
The oculist pierced me with a double convex 


, 


I pleaded, “is it 


croaked the 


will,” the oculist. 


look. 

“You had better go at once,” he tolled 
like a churchbell. 

By this time the pain was in my jaw. So 
I went to a dentist. 

The dentist bored into my gums, purse 
and being. At the end of three months 
the pain was back in my chest. 

“Doctor,” I said, “it’s back!” 

““What’s back?” asked the dentist. “Only 
one of your teeth is good, and that needs 
six fillings and a deposit on account.” 

“But Doctor,” I pleaded, “‘it’s back!” 

““What’s back?” asked the dentist, boring 
another cavity in my best tooth. 

“The pain in my chest,” I whispered. 

“Oh! have you a pain in the chest?” 
said the dentist. ‘‘How long have you had 
it?” 


I looked at him cross-wise. ‘Three 


months,” I answered. 
“That’s bad,” said the dentist.” 
Go and see a doctor. 


I wouldn’t 


neglect it. What you 


need — ”’ 
I leaped out of the chair and through the 
window. When I arose I saw my friend 
Bilks. Bilks is the healthiest man I know. 
“*What’s the matter?” asked Bilks. 
“Bilks,” said I, “I, have a pain in the 
chest.” 
“So have I,” said Bilks. 


In the meantime, 


**Put a’mustard 


plaster on it. have a 


drink and forget it.” 
So I did. — Samuel Hoffenstein. 


Inopportune 
“Your collection of culinary recipes is very 
fine,’ admitted the book publisher, “but I 
don’t think it would be economically advisable 
the market at the 


to put the volume on 


present time.’ 
“But why not?” queried the peeved com- 


, 


piler. 
“Because,” explained the practical pub- 
lisher, “fall your recipes call for butter, 


milk, sugar, flour or potatoes.” 


Among the Rich 

What are you going to buy your boy for 
his birthday? 

Well, he wants a railroad, complete, with 
an injunction against the Adamson wage- 
law and a demand for increased freight 
rates, but I’m afraid he will to be 
satisfied with a small electric line. 


And There Was 
Smoke was issuing from the vault. 
bank president started to investigate. 
‘“‘Where there is so much smoke there must 
be a little fire,” he said, as he collared the 
office-boy smoking a cigarette. 


have 


The 


Those Girls! 


Myrt te (relating): And at an unguarded 


moment, Jack leaned over and kissed me. 
Mapce: Why, how stupid of him! 
thought he was always on the alert. 


“By Jove, Emma! this brings home 8 
fellow the heroism of those fellows that go up 
two or three miles in an aeroplane!” 


The Jeweler’s Dream 


Shriek after shriek burst from the sleeping 
jeweler, and huge beads of perspiration 
bedewed his brow. Terrified beyond words, 
his wife seized him by the arm and shook 
him violently. The poor man awoke with 
a gasp. 

“Such a horrible dream, my dear!” he 
stammered. “I dreamed about the girl in 
Dobbs Ferry, whose grandparents gave her 
a diamond ring and a 500 dollar pair of 
earrings as a reward for having her skirt 
lowered two inches.” 

“Yes?” asked his wife coldly. 

“Yes,” went on the jeweler, “I dreamed 
that all the mothers in New York made a 
similar offer to their daughters. I dreamed 
that they swarmed into the jewelry stores 
by hundreds and by thousands!” 

“Ah!” murmured his wife compassionately. 

“We could not supply the demand, of 
course,” moaned the jeweler. ‘The frantic 
mothers crewded into my store. My rings 
and earrings disappeared like snow before 
They demanded more! I had 
They fought! They scratched 
my face! They demolished my counters! 
They broke my plate-glass windows!” 

““How frightful!” cried his wife. 

“They rioted in the street, demanding 
earrings,” the jeweler continued. ‘‘They 
wrecked my store! They pursued me for 
miles into the country, demented because 
they could not obtain a sufficient amount 
of jewelry to ensure the lengthening of their 
I am afraid! What if 


the rain. 
no more! 


daughter’s dresses! 
my dream should come true!” 
Tush!” retorted his wife in a practical 
voice. ‘‘You know as well as I do that most 
mothers are two or three months ahead of 
their daughters in the matter of short skirts. 
Therefore your dream can never happen.” 
““Ah!” cried the jeweler in a tone of in- 
expressible relief, “I never thought of that!” 
Two minutes later he was slumbering as 
peacefully as a muddy puppy on a Cluny 
lace counterpane. 


—K. L. Roberts 


Good-night, Nurse! 
Mamma, didn’t you tell me little baby 
brother came from heaven? 


Yes, dear. 
Well, I guess nurse thinks so too, for she 


says his screams are unearthly. 


The Warmth of Argument 
Sue (during their little tilt): And now, 
pray tell me why it is assumed that marriages 


are made in heaven. 
He: Why—er—I guess it’s because 
they’ve got no use for matches in the other 


place. 


Jilted 
A lady’s hand a man doth ccccccc. 
His fiery heart doth blaaaaaaa. 
He crouches near her on his neeeeeee 
And poureth forth his praaaaaaa. 


He wooes her with a seeming eeeeeee 


Says she: “Go ’way, you little ttttttt, 
You can’t fool me; I’m yyyyyyy.” 
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The New York pub- 
lic does things oc- 
casionally. Only occa- 





sionally. In the case 
of the appearance in 
Manhattan of the 


greatest ac- 
’ 


world’s 
tress, the ‘‘people’ 
literally took the whole 
event away from the 





subtle pens of critics 
and reviewers, and 
before one written 
word had been read 
Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt had achieved the 
most colossal success 
of her multi-colored 
career. 

This was such a 
dreadful thing for the 
critics and reviewers, 





























that two or three par- 
ticularly callow youths 
felt aggrieved. The 
public had stolen their 
thunder. Nothing they 
could say would mat- 
ter. The only thing left to do was to be 
funny! So one wrote that he hoped his 
grandson, reviewing Sarah Bernhardt’s final 
performance in America, would remark on 
her “ageless appearance and unquenchable 
vitality.” And another humorously opined 
that as Sarah had a cold when she played 
Cleopatra, that injudicious queen “had for- 
gotten to wrap herself up snugly enough 
on some of those river jaunts with Antony.” 

Ha! Ha! Ha! Let us laugh and be merry. 
Let us be serious only when we review such 
perfection of art as we see at the Neighbor- 


hood Playhouse, and chez the Washington - 


Players. Ha! Ha! And likewise He! He! 
* + + 

If, on that opening night of torrential 
applause and undaunted enthusiasm when 
the marvelous Sarah triumphed over age 
and infirmity, she had actually expired on 
the stage, then there would have been drama 
worthy of the Divine One herself. 

What a sensation! What a fitting climax 
to a stupendous career! To die in harness, 
while the public in frenzy, acclaimed it as the 
acme of Art! That would have made the 
night one to have sent rollicking down in 
the annals of the theatre. I have often 
thought that very thing might happen to 
Bernhardt, and that from the fifty-seven 
varieties of death that she has portrayed, 
one novel demise might still be hers. 

aa x ~ 

All congratulations to the American 

theatrical profession! 


We like to have our 
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Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 


little fling at the foibles of actors and actresses. 
It is such a prolific theme for satire and humor. 
But on the opening night of Sarah’s New 
York engagement, every actor and actress of 


prominence who could buy seats at the 
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Arnold Daly 


Empire Theatre, bought them. The ovation 
was really one tendered to Bernhardt by 
It was warm, vivid, splendid. 
It had a cer- 


her colleagues. 
It had genuine significance. 
tain pathos. There were no jealousies, no 
petty envies, no sharpened axes to grind. 
The actors and actresses of the American 


LLUSTRATED BY 
PH BARTON 


stage worshipped at 
the shrine of the super- 
woman, and gave to 
genius their homage. 
And genius it was. 
Genius has no age, 
no time limit, no plans 
and specifications. 


Those who saw Bern- 





hardt in that amazing 
triple bill realized that. 
There was the spiritual 
something that emerg- 
ed. The stout little 
,old woman of seventy 
was transfigured by 
the magic of the ever 
indefinable thing we 
call genius. Its lum- 


inous. halo glorified 





her. 
7 * 7 





Hermann Bahr’s 
name appeared in very 
modest type in con- 
nection with the play 
entitled ‘‘The Master” 
at the Fulton Theatre. 
The name of Benjamin F. Glazer, whoever 
he may be, figured much more conspicuously. 
’Tis ever thus. The chap who has the idea 
takes a back seat, while the fellow who adapts 
it lolls in front. 

Mr. Glazer was not clever enough to 
Americanize Bahr. To be sure, he declared 
that the scenes were laid ‘“‘near a small 
Methinks he did protest 


too much. The play was essentially German 


city in America.” 


and every character bore the ineradicable 


label. 
* * * 


‘The Master” 


slightly wrong. 


reminded me of Shaw gone 
The “hero” had sO much 
to say, and seemed to enjoy saying it so 
intensely. He was such an unmitigated 
egotist. 

The play suggested to my mind a dramati- 
zation of Ellen Key’s “Love and Marriage.” 
It was a semi-satirical treatment of polygamy 
and polyandry. It was the fault of the 
acting that the play was not wholly satirical. 
Arnold Daly was so dramatic and melo- 
dramatic! The idea that a man who has 
his little 


to his wife a similar privilege, has a certain 


“affairs.” is quite willing to give 
novelty about it— for purposes of satire, 
Only for purposes of satire. Taken seriovsly 
as it was taken at the Fulton Theatre, it was 
a blow at that always magnificent institution 
— the box office. 

Even Mr. Arnold Daly thought that, and 
said it. Why should he have thought it? 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Who Will Be the Victim? 











we: will the New Year bring? Who will be the victor? 
War or Peace? The Central Powers have declared them- 
selves ready to enter peace negotiations. Their notes to repre- 
sentatives of neutral countries and to the Vatican have brought 
the world to a realization that, after all, peace may not be so 
far away. 

Germany and her allies have made this move, not because 
they feel they can play the roles of magnanimous heroes, or 
speak of peace because they are victorious. It is our belief that 
Germany has taken the initiative so directly about peace nego- 
tiations because she has come to the realization that in the end 
she cannot win — that the time will never come when she can 
force her will and her terms of peace upon the belligerent nations 
in the opposing camp. 

After thirty months of unparalleled sacrifices and heroism, 
Germany must realize, even in the heat of patriotic enthusiasm 
and intoxication by the so-called glories of war, that she cannot 
Her offet to start peace negotiations 
It is prompted 


be decisively triumphant. 
now is prompted neither by generosity nor by fear. 
by reason, which has commenced apparently to reassert itself 
in Europe. 

Nor do the Allied powers, judging from some of the early 
responses to the peace proposals, realize that, like the Central 
Powers, they cannot be victorious in this conflict. They have 
not reached the stage where they can see clearly that there will 
be no victors in this most vicious of all wars; that there will be 
only victims — millions of human beings slaughtered, millions 
of women widowed, millions of children orphaned, the wealth 
of the world destroyed, the hand of progress pushed backward. 

When all the nations involved in the war realize this, and the 
statesmen who act for them have the wisdom and courage to 
admit it, the end of the war will come rapidly. 

The arrogance and boastfulness and bravado contained in 
the statements of chancellors and premiers in the course of 
their discussions of peace will naturally not help towards a better 
understanding among the nations. 

It is high time for calm reason to make itself felt in the coun- 
cils of all the governments bearing the responsibilities for the 
slaughter of the millions of innocent human beings. It is high 
time for a calm discussion of the possiblities of peace negotiations. 

When all the belligerent nations understand the futility 
of imposing their will and their power upon one another, they will 
cease their diplomatic fencing and wrangling and commence 
the work that must lead to the end of this war and to an en- 
during peace. 

Around the green table, in some neutral country, the repre- 
sentatives of the belligerent countries could accomplish much 
more in a few days than months on the battlefields could deter- 
mine. All the countries are ready to make concessions now 
that they realize the grave blunder they have made, and the 
peace terms they demand in public are quite different from the 
terms they are willing to accept. 


It is evident that the European war will not be ended through 
exhaustion on both sides. The war can go on for many years. 
Now is the time for the statesmen to come together and ascer- 
tain whether peace, based upon justice, cannot be brought 
about before the manhood, womanhood and fatherhood of Europe 
are completely exhausted. 


—e 


Movies on Sunday 


Ts movement in New York to close all picture houses on 

Sunday presents an interesting study in Puritan psychology. 
Every now and then, it seems, Virtue refuses to remain its own 
reward and petulantly aspires to become some one else’s mentor. 
It enjoys prodding sinful man into the straight and narrow trails. 
The more it hurts him, the more Virtue rejoices. 

On the face of it, Virtue presents a strong brief. For a man 
to squander five or ten cents in riotous living, when he might stay 
home at no greater expense than his wife’s nerves, seems a pity. 
Then again, with so many forms of amusement permitted, Sunday 
has become an exceedingly inauspicious day for suicides. Think 
of the surplus population dragging out a miserable existence 
and perhaps robbing Virtue of its birthright. Furthermore, the 
twin arts of drumming on the table and twiddling thumbs —so 
amusing to the infants in any household—have been permitted 
to languish because paterfamilias, neglecting his duty to stay at 
home and mope, insists on laughing at the antics of a screen 
comedian. 

We unanimously hand Virtue the decision, and to the public 
at large the pretty, juicy, saffron-hued citron which it receives on 
such occasions as a consolation prize. 


a 


The Raemaekers Cartoons 
OUIS Raemaekers, the Dutch artist, whose work, recently 
4 exhibited iu New York, attracted so much attention, became 
famous during this war as a sort of Verestchagin cartoonist, de- 
picting the protest against the horrors of war. 

When he became a propagandist, in favor of one group of 
belligerent nations against another, his work became weaker 
and less impressive. Though many of the Raemaekers car- 
toons have been inspired by German, French and English art, 
he is one of the most effective and forceful interpreters of the 
world catastrophe. 


vo 


Republicans are still holding an autopsy on the late election 
in an endeavor to discover what beat Hughes, and it is becoming 
more and more apparent that he was defeated because he did 
not receive as many votes as President Wilson. 


Can anybody remember the good old antebellum days when a 
story about a lost little boy had a chance to get on the front page ? 


The Government is about to throw cold water on the high 
cost of living, in the hope that it will shrink. 
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Will be the Victor? 
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The Last Illusion 
A New Year’s Reverie 

Christmas had come white that year 
and.it had continued snowing throughout 
the whole week given over to holiday fes- 
tivities. The evening of December thirty- 
first found me at home, attired in bath robe 
and slippers, drinking hot toddy and nursing 
acold. Slight illness has a tendency to make 
one gloomy. I looked out of my window, 
watched the swirling snow-flakes and railed 
at the weather. I was sure that the novelists 
of an older day would have described the 
scene somewhat as follows: It was a wild 
winter night. Naught could be seen on the 
deserted streets save an occasional pedestrian, 
head and shoulders set against the wind, 
plodding steadily on. 

This mid-Victorian description, of course, 
was true only of the little side-street where 
I lived, It was not true of the city’s main- 
travelled roads. From these, however, only 
the occasional toot of a horn or the chiming 
of church bells reached me. 

I was not iriterested in the volume of vers 
libre I was reading. It was more libre than 
vers. The poet was too obviously trying 
to shock his reader with revelations of his 
I denied that he had a soul to 
more and more 


soul-state. 
reveal and 
peevish as I read on. 

“The reason you like this 
is very apparent to me’ I heard a soft 
I looked around but could 


was growing 


don’t poetry 


voice saying. 
see no one. 

“You needn’t try to find me. 
visible to you,” it continued. 

“Then why do you bother me?” I asked 
somewhat querulously. “I suppose you’re 
the ghost or the astral body of the fool who 
penned the stuff I am reading.” 

“T am T. W. Truth,” the voice went 
on with calm, unruffled dignity. ‘‘That is 
why you are unable to see me.” 

“T. W., Miss?” 

“The Whole. I am a distant cousin to 
H. Truth whom you see everywhere.” 

More in reply to my puzzled look than to 
anything I said, she explained: 

““You see, my cousin Half is very popular. 
Statesmen dote on her; diplomats welcome 
her; writers immortalize her in their works. 
Me” — there was a trace of sadness in her 
voice — “they all neglect.” 

“Why have you come here? Do you 
think I can do anything for you — that is 
— er— to popularize you?” I felt flattered. 

“No,” she laughed, “that will have to 
wait until the millennium. Every new year 
I set out to make some blind mortal less 
blind. This time I picked you. But there 
will have to be some sacrifices on your part, 
—all your illusions!” Her voice was now 
very serious. 

“T lost them all when I found my nurse 
kissing the grocer’s clerk after vowing 
undying affection for the butcher,” I said 
‘ 


I am in- 


flippantly. ‘“‘I think that happened when 
I was five years old.” 

“Unimportant, if true,” she murmured 
sadly. “If you go on this way, I shall have 
to leave you.’ 

“Oh no,” I hastened to add, “please don’t. 
I said that — er — because it—er — sounded 
clever.” To show my good will I flourished 
my favorite parlor illusion. It had my visage 
but the manner of Napoleon, Julius Cesar, 
I had under- 
strength part 
I simply could not fling 


combined. 
necessary to 


and Tamerlane 
estimated the 
with it, however. 
it away. 
“That must go!” she said firmly. 
“But!” “Tt’s the Admira- 
tion of Men.” 
“Tt beguiles 


I protested. 
you and keeps you from 
seeing me.” 

I threw it into the waste basket. It lay 
there shivering. 

““Now for that other one peeping out of 
your eyes,” she insisted. 

“Oh, say, I hate to let go of that,” I said 
sheepishly. 

“Very well. Good-bye then.’ 

“Maybe a glimpse of you is worth it,” 
I drawled. ‘‘Philosophers seem to think 
so.” AtthatI flung away The Love of Women. 

‘“Now you won’t be imagining that every 


” 


, 


woman you meet is madly in love with you. 

**T never thought that all were,” I explained. 

“Your telephone list resembles a directory 
appendix,” she thrust at me. 

**Be that as it may,” I said with somewhat 
pompous vacuity, “I am now ready for you. 
Rest assured that I shall describe you to 
the world in such a way that all will know 
you: rich man, poor man, beggar man —” 

“Thief!”” she hurled at me, her eyes 
blazing. ‘‘None of those high sounding 
phrases originated with you.” 

“Those are cruel words, T. W.,” I snickered. 
Somehow I enjoyed seeing her angry. “Re- 
member our little agreement. Come out 
now like a dood ‘ittle dirl.” 


on Ts F 
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Line Orricer:—“Aw, stick to yer guns, 
men; yer maw kin never reach th’ trench in 
dat massed formation!” 


“Baby talk — to me,” she groaned. “It’s 
all because of that illusion right behind 
your imposing forehead.” 

“IT thought that was part of the bone,” 
I apologized, as Cleverness went the way 
of the rest. 

“T hate that one,” 
seemed rancor. 
come out, wherever you are,” I implored. 

She laughed mockingly. 

“Not until you get rid of the last illusion,” 
she said. 

“They’re all in the discard. 
yourself.” 

“There’s one more —in your heart,” she 


she said with what 


“ 
unnecessary Come out, 


Look for 


asserted. 
I looked at her aghast. 
Life!” I murmured. 
“Why yes,” she said sternly; “‘do you sup- 
pose mortals can ever see me?” : 
“You have been trifling with me,” I 
“you have simply made me 


“You don’t mean 


reproached, 
unhappy.” 

“I never promised you happiness, only a 
sight of me,” she retorted. ‘ Besides” — 
by way of consolation — “you are nearer to 
me now than you’ve ever been in your life 
and you’ll understand that vers libre much 
better.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” I answered. 
“As long as I keep the last illusion, I must 
have all the others.” Tenderly I took all 
my poor castaways out of the waste basket 
and re-established each in his proper place. 

“Good bye, T. W. Truth,” I laughed, 
“TI can be happy without you.” 

**No one denies that,” she sobbed as she 
left me. ‘You are like the rest of the world.” 

Uproar in the neighboring street startled 
me back to consciousness. The new year was 
being ushered in with a great deal of noise. 
Above the din I caught the wailing of the wind. 
I made some fresh hot toddy. The wind 
continued moaning. 

“I wonder whether that’s T. W. Truth 
crying,” I mused. 

And even now, wide-awake as I am, I 


wonder. .. I wonder... . 


The Old Slogan 

1916 (retiring): There’s a piece of shrapnel 
in my eye; a bayonet thrust in my side and 
a head-wound where a tank. peppered me. 
I’m afraid I’ve been rather unsuccessful. 

1917 (coming in cockily): Oh, I expect 
to do much better than you. 

1916 (dizzily): Where did I hear that 
before? (Suddenly remembering). My very 
words to 1915! 


New Year Sights and Sounds 
People blowing their own horns. ; 
Resolutions, like the ever-popular phoenix, 
rising out of their own ashes. 

Poets testing their meters and scanning 
their feet. 

Champagne corks popping —also young 
men. 

Policemen holding up traffic; burglars and 
lamp-posts holding up citizens. 

Keys, flourished by impatient gentlemen, 
beating a tatoo on stubborn doors that will 
not reveal their key-holes. 
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Fable of the Slangy Chorine 


Once upon a time there was a Wall Street 
Young Man who came from one of the 
Very Best Families. He had been brought 
up in a Most Perfect Manner, and had never, 
under any Circumstances, committed any 
Faux pas. He knew exactly what Forks to 
use, and he was a Bear on the Proper Way 
to introduce a Lady to a Gentleman, and a 
Gentleman to a Lady. In fact, he was 
There! And this was Natural, because his 
whole Youth had been spent with the Very 
Best Mannered Set. 

At a Broadway Show, however, he became 
enamored of the Blonde, third from the 
Left. He sent her a Note by the Ushers 
and received the Following Reply — 

“Will I fall for a Little Feed in a 
Lobster Joint with you? Will a duck 
swim? Slip the.Cerberus a Yen and 
stick around the Stage Entrance. Ill 
be togged in blue Scenery with a lid 
of the samie Color, trimmed in Violets. 
When you see me, chirp. 

Yours 

Adele Pillington 
(Mae Flynn for short).” 


The Young Man spent the néxt two 
Hours or so listening to Chatter of the 
ragtime variety from the Chorine he had 
landed, and noted with Surprise— and a 
queer thrill of Delight — that she broke all 
the rules of deportment he had ever read 
about. She was certainly Some Looker, 
though, and a regular Tango Queen. 

“Kiss me good night, kid, and beat it,” 
she said, when he left her at her boarding 
house, and he followed Instructions. 


“ART IS YOUNG 





pits <a gies 


Not to extend this little Tale into the Ulti- 
mate, Jet us state that the Young Man 
marnmed the Chorus Dame. There was a 
merry Riot when the Folks were notified, 
but finally the Young Man pers 1aded them 
to invite his Wife up to dinner. Then he 
invited a lot of Other People. She pulled 
all her Slang Stuff and knocked the Book 
of Etiquette into the Middle of Next Week. 
And everybody said: 


Charming! Such Verve, such Originality! 
Such Free and Brilliant Abandon! She is 
delightful! A Fresh and Sparkling Addition 
to our Social Circle.” 
In brief, she was the hit of the Evening, 
and everyone wanted to invite her out. 
Moral Shock ’em. 


i . 
The Way of the World 


A misfit makes a good divorce suit. 


Proverbial philosophy is often only sophis- 


try in the antique. 


The man who swears he will be true for 
life is a bit reckless about his destination 
after life. 


“The price of souls varies,” chortled the 
Devil. ‘‘I usually wait until people have 
marked them down so low that I can get 
them in job lots.” 


Time is old, very old, but there are still 
people who try to teach him new wrinkles. 


The hero of the day has his ecstatic hour 
in which every minute of his life is recorded 
in. the newspapers. Next week, you will 
find him only in the back numbers, 


— Drawn by Calvert 


A Letter from Cyrus 
Cornfields, North Dakota 


I suppose you have seen that wheat is 


going up. It went up a Ford and a new set 


of parlor furniture during 1915. In 1916 
it went up a limousine and silk-stockings for 
the girls. Before 1917 is over we feel confident 


that it will go up a chauffeur, gold cigarette 
ases for the boys, and a French maid to 
help Sarah put on her cold cream and lace 


] 


up her corsets. Mother feels badly about 
your leaving the farm and starting a muni- 
tions factory; and she says to tell you not 
to be a piker, but to sell out and come back 
here. You can have a third interest in the 
farm, and ought to be a millionaire in a 
couple of months. 
Your loving brother, 
Cy. 

A little of the spirit of our ancestors, the 
spirit which prompted them to stop drinking 
tea on a certain celebrated occasion, would 
make the present-day food boycott something 
more than a newspaper headline. Not that 
we necessarily advocate a Boston Cold- 
Storage Food Party, however. 

Lloyd George is a radical, but he 
has never been a demagogue. 
— A London Conservative. 

It makes a difference when you need a 
man in your business. Anyone with a file 
of English papers for 1909-10 may readily 
refresh his memory as to Conservative 
characterizations of Lloyd George at that 
time. Demagogue was a mild one. 
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By Benjamin De Casseres 


Are We the Epilogue ? 

In the United States the evolution of 
feeling about the Great War is a curious 
study. We are spectators, and the effect 
of the great drama is to us, as yet, after 
months of fighting, purely 

From amazement and horror 


twenty-nine 
psychological. 
the American mind emerged very quickly, 
and it is now reconstituting the whole event 
imaginatively. 

The Great War is going to make us poets 
and thinkers. The Myth of Man takes on a 
new glitter, and in the tremendous dilatation 
of the imagination of the American the rise 
and fall and migrations of races is glimpsed 
in all its grandeur, wantonness and superb 
savagery. History, in the blood-beat of our 
imaginations, has thawed and resolved itself 
into a fantastic mirage. The solid wall of 
the past has suddenly become a giant magic 
see races rise and 
crumble, like The future of the 
Gaul, the Teuton, the Slav, the Saxon, the 
The United 
States is at the parting of the ways. Vast 
we know not whither: 


lantern screen where we 
dreams. 


Japanese is to-day unknown. 


forces are driving us 
It is a giant psycho-seismic disturbance run- 
ning from east to west. The balances are 
changing. The star on which we live is going 


to regroup its ant-hills. There will be a 
transvaluation of all political, social, economic 
and religious values. 

The Napoleonic wars were the eruption 
of a monstrous and miraculous freak into 
a by- 


Napoleon was 


are not properly 


European affairs. 
product, and his 
history, for history in its profoundest meaning 


follows the giant sweeps and curvetings of 


wars 


evolution itself. Napoleon was a comet, 
and was not part of the destiny of any sidereal 
system. But the present gigantic struggle 
of races and systems is historical in its utter 
sense, as profoundly historical in the vicis- 
situdes of Man as the transitions from one 
species to another is in the realm of physical 
evolution. It bears 


significance to the future as those four great 


the same tremendous 


events of the past bear to the present con- 
dition of the human race. 

From amazement and horror the people 
of the United States have risen to behold 
the glory and the tragedy of the spectacle 
as spectacle. We are only in the prologue 
spoken before the curtain. The play has 
not yet begun. 

And the American people themselves may 


speak the epilogue. 


The Weather 


I am the Weather — heigh-ho! 

My mother is Change and my father the Seas; 

My crest a chameleon perched on a weather- 
vane. 


Vapor and sunlight and cloud are my body, 

And the sleet and the hail are the kisses I 
throw 

At my sweetheart, the Earth, 

And the snow the shed dreams saved up from 
the summer. 


I am the Weather — heigh-ho! 

Pixie and elf, and the impish love-child 

Of old mother Change-and the passionate Seas. 
A poet who started on a ramble over the 


rainbow came face to face on a narrow 


skein of prismatic glories with his two oldest 


“p acquaintances, Circulation and Advertising. 


Now, who gave way? 

Nothing so “breaks up” a genius as to 
do work for money; and nothing so inflates 
his genius as to receive the check for it. 














Not in Any Dictionary 

laut: A lie that looks plausible enough 
until its utilitarPan value is gone. 
The instinct-to-poverty in its 
most highly evolved form. 

Wit: A kind of lightning that always 
rends petrified tree-stumps. 

Optimist: A man who doesn’t know there 
is a banana peel waiting for him around 
anyhow, 


GENIvs: 


every corner, and who believes, 


that banana peels are all for the best. 

“Me? 1920? — A pipe-dream!” says T. R. 
Such is the classic verbal style of the Great 
American Idealist. 


Her Epigrams 
There is a murderous epigram buried in 
her life she 
either the 


the heart of every woman. All 
utter it, but lacks 


power of expression or the courage. 


struggles to 


There is also buried in the heart of every 
woman exquisite epigrams that are expressed 
only in gestures and acts. These are uttered 
instinctively. They are the chapter-heads 
in the book of her real self. 

And talking of epigrams, what is a woman’s 
kiss but a lovely little epigram? 


Some day an enterprising person will 


establish a barber shop where patrons are 
permitted to dry their own faces, and his 


fortune will be made. 


—~f— 
6“ A Type 9 
Booker, THE AGENT: ‘‘What 
the sudden idea that you could play Shylock?” 
Muccer, THE Comepian: “I just heard 
about it an’ I says ‘that’s the part for me’ 
cause I got a dialect that’s a riot.” 


gave you 


Flattery is the salt we sprinkle on the 
tail of vanity. 
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Our esteemed contemporary “the bill bored” 


By Ellis 


Mrs. Binger answered the doorbell and 
found a man who began talking briskly as 
soon as she appeared. 

“I have here an article, madam, that is 
nothing less than a boon /to humanity, a 
priceless boon. I call it a Conscience 
Adjuster.” As he spoke, he drew from a 
wooden carton a curious looking contrivance 
which he proudly held up before her. It 
was totally unlike anything she had ever 
seen before. There were many wires, which 
seemed to indicate that electricity played 
a large part in the functioning of the thing, 
whatever it was. And there was a dial with 
a pointer which stood out quite promin- 
ently. And there was what looked like a 
sealed test tube half filled with a clear 
liquid. And there were two small brass 
cylinders which hung down in front. 

“Now, madam,” continued the affable 
agent. ‘I will explain in the briefest possible 
way the principle of this invention.” 

Mrs. Binger usually made short work of 
agents at the door, but she found herself 
listening intently to this man. ‘There was 
something in his manner which held her 
spellbound. 

“You will pardon my bluntness, madam,” 
he went on, ‘“‘but I venture to assert that 
every week you do things which you are 
ashamed of. Am I right?” 

Mrs. Binger blushed. 

“Tt is all right,” said the agent. “It is 
nothing to be ashamed of that you do things 
which you are ashamed of. It is human 
nature. Nevertheless it is this very diffi- 
culty which I propose to remove. The reason 
that we suffer so much after our little mis- 
takes and transgressions is entirely on 
account of our consciences. After a study 
of the subject covering more than two 
decades, I have discovered, first, that our 
consciences are too rigid, too inelastic. and, 
second, I have discovered that consciences 





The Conscience Adjuster 





O. Jones 


may be made pliant and tractable by the 
correct application of scientific principles as 
exemplified in the marvellous machine 
which I am now holding before you.” 

“T’m afraid —” began Mrs. Binger sud- 
denly remembering that she had a cake in 
the oven and that it needed watching. 

“Exactly,” broke in the agent. ‘You 
are afraid. Shakespeare never said a wiser 
thing than when he put in the mouth of 
Hamlet those immortal words: “Thus con- 
science docs make cowards of us all.’ But 
I can overcome all that. I can free the human 
race forever from cowardice and fill the 
world with brave, heroic human beings. * * * 

“Let me explain more in detail. The 
process is, of course, secret, but I may say 
that it is electrical in its nature. Great is 
electricity. Nothing seems to be impossible 
of accomplishment with clectricity if intel- 
ligently applied. Now, ‘here you see this 
dial graduated in two directions from one 
to one hundred, one side being plus, indi- 
cating good, the other minus, indicating bad. 
Here you have two handles connected by 
wires with the ganglionic center of the 
instrument. Do you follow me?” 

Mrs. Binger nodded her head doubtfully. 

“Very well. I will now procced to show 
you how it works. It may be used at any 
time of day, but preferably in the morning. 
In the morning in accordance with physical 
and psychical laws which have never been 
entirely explained, we wake up in certain 
varying moods. Sometimes we feel devilish. 
Sometimes we feel saintly. Sometimes we 
feel that we could not possibly commit a 
mean act, no matter what the provocation, 
while at other times, we feel we could murder 
our grandmother without “the © slightest 
hesitation. 

‘“*Before arising in the morning, you make 
a careful estimate of the state of your dis- 
position. Now we will suppose you feel 
fifty per cent. devilish, bad enough, let us 
say, to make you want to kick the dog, 
but not bad enough to make you want to 
go through your husband’s pockets. Very 
well. The first thing, after making this 
estimate, is to set the pointer accordingly, at 
fifty degrees minus, so. Then you grasp 
these handles and hold them for a period of 
five minutes. During that time, an impon- 
derable electric fluid pervades your entire 
system in such a way that the peripheral 
endo-motor organisms are brought into har- 
monious coordination with the concentric 
supergastric metabolism in such a way that 
the conscience becomes nicely adjusted to 
the psychological needs of the moment.” 
Thereupon the agent paused and his eye 
shone with a triumphant gleam. 

Mrs. Binger did not consider herself an 
educated woman, but nevertheless she seemed 
to think that she saw the point of what the 
agent was saying. 

**As T understand it,’ 
instrument will enable you to murder your 


’ 


she ventured, “this 








The theatre program in the good old days 





And to-day 
grandmother and not feel at all sorry about 
it afterward.” 

““Not exactly, madam, you have rather 
put the cart before the horse.” 

“And, of course, the same would be true 
of any other relative against whom you 
might have a suitable grudge?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, the very same,” 
declared the agent hopefully. 

“Then I don’t want it,” said Mrs. Binger. 
“It is altogether too tempting. If you knew 
my relatives, you would easily understand 
why I’d be afraid to have it around.” 

“There it is again,”’ said the agent as Mrs. 
Binger began shutting the door. ‘“‘You are 
afraid, just like all the rest of the people. 
You know I could sell a lot of these things 


“ 


if people weren’t so blamed conscientious. 


—e— 


First Find Your Street 
“The latest statistics show that a New 
Yorker is safer in an automobile than in the 
” 
street. 
“Quite true; but in New York it’s rather 
difficult to find any street that isn’t completely 
covered by automobiles.” 


“Who is the man giving the elaborate 
dinner-party with the solid gold favors and 
the four sorts of wine?” 

“Oh, that’s the man who’s making all the 
rumpus about the high cost of potatoes.” 


David Lloyd George, at his present rate 
of progress, will soon be handing the king 
his two weeks’ notice. 
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“Line Is Busy’ 

Tillie French, Edith 
Teetz, Ruth Gelvin, were delightfully en- 
tertained at a little party in the parlors of 


Leonard, Elizabeth 


the telephone exchange where they work, 
Tuesday evening, in honor of their birthdays 
all coming in the month of November. 

— The Ashtabula (0.) Beacon. 


Then They Needn’t Buy Gasoline 
Automobile drivers take warning! Drivers 
of cars must give at least a part of the road 
when meeting or passing a vehicle or they 
are liable to get shot.—Jacob Frei. 
— The Colby (Kan.) Free Press. 


What Makes Them Modern ? 
Four rooms to rent, modern except bath 
Block of business district. 

— The Sycamore ([Il.) Tribune. 


and heat. 


Sex Strife 

The feminine idea of a 
is a woman who spends a large part of her 
time cooking in the kitchen. The 
masculine idea is a attends the 
suppers regularly and consumes great quan- 


church worker 
church 
man who 
tities of potato salad. 

— The Virginia (Minn.) Enterprise. 


An Artistic Feed 
Say, are you going to charge us to go to 
the old fiddlérs’ convention? Well, no, not 
much — five cents for all under fifteen years 
of age and 10c. for all over that. You can’t 
kick on that, but if anyone wants to give a 
quarter we won’t object. If you will just 
go down and let Miss Goldfinch and her little 
girls fill you until they are satisfied, your 
pallet will be well tickled and your pocket- 
beok lighter. 
— The Hartsville (S. C.) Messenger. 


The Whole D—— Family 
Mr. and Mrs. John Swearer and son 
Raymond, Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Swearer 
spent Sunday with Chas. Swearer and 
family. 
— The Shelby (O.) Globe. 


Double Distilled Accuracy 
We were 


pound boy 


mistaken. It was an eleven 
instead of an eight pound girl 
at the George Wells home and 
Tuesday 
as is stated in another part of this paper. 


— The Wellman (W. Va.) Democrat. 


the time of 


arrival was instead of Thursday, 


A Fair Offer 


removed without pain,or re- 


Whiskers 
funded. 

— The Mound Ridge (Kan.) Journal. 
Proving Shakespeare Wrong 
About Names 

John Hungar has gone to Eaton. — 


The Leesville (Col.) Light. 


These Cultured Folks 
Got an invitation to a coloratura concert. 
They'll sing all the latest darky songs. 
The Muskogee (Okla.) Phoenix. 


The Way He Travels 
Capt. Joe Jammerson has been gone three 
weeks to-day. We heard that he was at Key 
West loaded for this 
— The Chockoloske 


port two weeks ago. 


(Fla.) News-Item. 


No Health Jaunt 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 


London were in our community last Sunday. 


Thompson of near 
Mr. Thompson returned home, quite puny. 


— The Russelville (Ark.) Courier-Democrat. 


Mr. Loron Cooper says he has a hornless 
graphophone and seventy-five records that 
he will trade for a hornless cow without any 
— The Winston (Mo.) Sentinel. 

Original Owner Doesn’t Care 
If the real owner of the skeleton found in 


record. 


a shed at the Oyster home cannot be found, 
the bones given to the Mount 
Union college museum. The students can 
make splendid use of the skeleton in various 


should be 


courses of study. 


— The Allianee (O.) Review. 


“T’ve come all the way from Florida to see 
Niagara Falls—only to find it frozen up!” 


Frank At Least 
Jesse Wolven purchased a black horse from 
Kingston parties to use in the meat business. 
— The Kingston (N.Y.) Freeman. 


The Lid Is Off 
Our Millinery: Special. For Wednesday 
only, one medium size glass sliced beef 8c. 
Thirsk Bros. Phone 3039. 
Aberdeen (S. D.) News. 


Have A Care 
Teddy and Lizzie have a terrible time, 
sometimes a glorious time—that just de- 
— The Berkely (W. Va.)Springs Post. 
Fortunate 
Space will not permit the long list of odors 
we carry. Kirschner’s Drug Store. 


— Adv. in the De Kalb (Ill.) Chronicle. 


pends 


Partisan To the Last 
All communications for this office must 
be signed. We positively refuse to publish 
any unanimous letters. 


— The Cissna Park (Ill.) News. 


Nine million dollars is the sum 
the epidemic of foot and mouth 
disease took from Federal and State 
treasuries. 

— Washington news note. 

To which might be added the two million 
dollars recently spent by the Republican 
National Committee. Every time Candidate 
Hughes opened his mouth he put his foot 
in it. 

‘leeting is fame. Some day people will 
dispute whether it was Oliver Osborne or 
Oliver Optic such a flutter 
among the ladies, back in 1916. 


who caused 


ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES.-LINE 

















Tours Jane 








“Come back, George, and make your New 
Year’s resolution.” 


“All right —Ill swear off for five months — 


on catching June bugs!” 
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The Doom of the Lady Egg 


A lady egg, all fair to see, 
Sat in her cold abode, 
A place where eggs of high degree 
Are carefully bestowed. 
Her coat of white 
Was spotless, quite, 
As snowdrifts, clean and clear, 
That storage egg, that yore age egg, 
The egg of a yesteryear. 


“From Kankakee to Kokomo,” 
She said, “I’ve made the trip, 
For I’m the kind of egg, you know, 
That round and round they ship; 
But eggs, though fair, " 
Can’t roam fore’er, 
And so I’m living here, 
A settled egg, unkettled egg, 
The egg of a yesteryear. 


“‘I spent a season-up in Troy; 
The Hub a year was mine; 
For I avoided hoi polloi 
Who wished on me to dine. 
The hand of time 
Has failed to grime, 
Or turn my surface sere — 
Unspotted egg, unpotted egg, 
The egg of a yesteryear.” 


“How old are you, O lovely dear?” 
The other eggs inquired. 
. She made pretence she did not hear 
And in her shell retired. 
But O, sad sir! 
A stenciller 
Came from a bureau near, 
And lamped that egg, and stamped that egg, 
The egg of a yesteryear. 


Where was her coyness? Where her youth — 
Her outward seeming new? 
There, on her shell, they read the truth, 
That she was forty-two! 
As fate she cursed 
With rage she burst 
And vanished from the sphere, — 
That lady egg, that Grade E egg, 
That egg of a yesteryear! 
— John O' Keefe. 


—fi— 
Or Eating Coal 


“Did you see that somebody in New 
York claims that the necessary annual 
expenditure for a family of three is $24,556?” 

“Really? New Yorkers must be drinking 
gasolene!” 





A Unique Case 
Mrs. Byones: “But I don’t see, dear, 
why you think Mr. Psmith isn’t normal. 
I thought he. was charming!” 
Mr. Bjones: ‘Mark my words: there’s 
something wrong! Not once did he claim 
that his dog was so intelligent that it could 


1»? 


do everything but talk! 





**T see that Twickham has become a Real 
Estate Dealer and Broker.” 

“T don’t know about the real estate end 
of it; but the rest of it is true. He deals 
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Her Gift 


to 
Santa Claus 











“Dear old Santa Claus: I think it's just 
a shame nobody ever gives you any Christ- 
mas presents. You are good and kind to 
people, but they treat you just dreadfully. 
So f am going to leave this pretty sampler 
in my stocking for you to take back home 
with you way up there in the clouds. You do 
live in the clouds, don't you? This sampler 
is just like the top of my favorite candy 
box—called Whitman's Sampler. Last Christmas you brought me one, don’t you remember? Please 
leave me another this year. The chocolates and other candies are just splendid. If you feel very, very 
generous, you might leave a Fussy Package for father, too, and a Pink of Perfection for mother, and 
a Library Package for big sister and—but, there, maybe I've asked for too many good things. 

P. S. Please come down good and early!" 





Whitman's Christmas Candies (plain or fancy boxes; bags; baskets) are on sale at leading 


drug stores nearly everywhere (or from us by mail postpaid). Booklet on request 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., - Philadelphia, U. S. A. ‘.) 














Hotels Indian River and Rockledge 


ROCKLEDGE, FLORIDA 


Located I50 miles below Jacksonville, 
on the East Coast and Indian River 


Fine Golf Course. Hunting. Fishing. Boating. Tennis. 


Billiards. Pool and Dancing. 


Opens Jan. 4th. Accommodates 400. 


Write for Circular W. W. BROWN, Rockledge, Florida 


Summer season, GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire 























poker hands all night and is broke all day.” 
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IMPORTANT! 


The Xmas Number of Puck was sold 
out on many newsstands. It was the big- 
gest number of our history and the finest 
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PUCK, Madison Square, New York 
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My Neighbor 

(Continued from page 7) 
near mine! Zulcika 
reinstalled in the old perilous proximity! I 
had said with Tennyson—in my content as 
I sat on the beach: 

Break, break break 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea. 

But the stately grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
And was this stately grace 
return! This 
on the bound again. It 
What was the good of 
was the reward of one’s bencticencé, if virtues, 
like curses, came thus home to roost? But 
Brick by brick and beam 


was, forsooth, to be 


here about to 


boomerang beast would be 
wis too shameful. 


"Ing «ue vod, where 


Fate is inexorable. 
by beam the hated house arose. 
VHI. 
And the cat came back. 
IX. 

Methought when I passed Her Grace en- 
throned on the brand-new door-step she had 
a sardonic eye, as though to remind me that: 

The men 

Gang aft agley. 

But in truth it was a chastened cat; the 
years had brought the philosophic prowl. 
She kept her 


best-laid schemes of mice and 


Her Leap Years were over. 
distance. She cold-shouldered the nursery. 
She emancipated the dog. And so my neigh- 
bor was forgiven; even the house was not 
such an eyesore as I had feared. 
X; 

built and Death entets,” 
says the Spanish proverb. But Death did 


A space of rest was given 


“The house is 


not enter at once. 
my neighbor; a little span to sit like Zuleika 
and meditate; a place in the sun; time to 
compose himself for eternity. After half-a- 
century_of driving, walking must have been 
a rare pleasure to him. I often met him 
in our Lane as he strolled seaward, and I 
was the better for his cheerful greeting, and 
the sight of his kindly, lovable face and 
honest eyes. His full name had ‘been docked 
for feudal and professional reasons, but the 
master of “ Vaynol” as the house was proudly 
styled, now resumed the plenitude of his 
birthright and strode Sea Lane, a free citizen 
and churchwarden., 
XI. 


among moun- 


Walking the Welsh 


tains only this September, I was startled 


alone 


to come upon the word, “Vaynol.” It ap- 
peared on notices, and warnings, on boards 
and placards, it was the dominant word of 
the district; its half 
To the great house it designated 


authority covered 
Snowdon. 
my neighbor had all through his prime been 
coachman; here lay the story of his earlier 
years, the secret of the name piously given 
to the haven of his age. That grander 
“Vaynol” was the seat of a famous hunting 
squire, one of the Nimrods of England, 
styled the “Field-Marshal of Fox-hunting 
by no less an authority than the Duke of 
Wellington. This lover of the horse and the 
open had built for his ailing wife a wonderful 
spacious conservatory, and here, when he 
himself grew too feeble to join the hounds, 
he would mount a favorite steed by the 
aid of a chair and ride slowly to and fro, 
clutching still at the shadow of his ancient 
Methinks the humble walker in Sea 


” 


joys. 


Lane ended less pathetically than the cele- 
brated Squire of the older “Vaynoi.” 
XII. 
And now my neighbor is dead. 


odd years of good enjoyed and evil endured; 


Seventy 


fifty years or so on the box, in storm and 
sunshine, stung by the snow, or whipped by 
the wind; unfailing, unexacting, courteous; 
considerate of man and of his beasts; ten 


thousand jobs faithfully done; a good husband 
and a tried father, a devout churchman and 


a genial neighbor; then, after that little 
halt in the long drive of life, a spell of pain, 
weeks in the hospital, the hopeless return 
home, the folding of the hands to sleep. 
And then what? 

XITL. 

I saw the little funeral procession set out. 
It seemed novel in its very absence of novelty. 
For us who ride inside it seems not unnatura! 
to be carried finally in a coffin. But for onc 
who has always been on the box — for the 
driver to be at last driven — to move inani- 
mate over the very roads along which he has 
so often carried others — this has its peculiar 
pathos.. And the of the 
coaches, immaculately black and top-hatted, 


drivers mourning 
who had been scraped together from the 
neighboring villages, seemed less performers 
of a 


brother's 


routine than pals gathered in their 


honor —the camaraderie of the 
coach, 
XIV. 

Since my neighbor died — my slain sense 
of death coming alive again — my thoughts 
stray to the five million men mutually mur- 
dered in Europe, and I wonder if every one 
of these men was not perhaps somebody’s 
neighbor, like my 


his hopes and fears, his toils and sorrows; 


having each, neighbor, 


warmed by the sun and nipped by the frost, 


loved or missed by somebody. Sometimes 
indeed, as Christmas approaches, the sus- 
picion steals over me that perh ips every on 


of these poor five millions was even after a 
-in the parish of the planet 
And a 


forgotten 


fashion — my 
strange old 
old book 
murmuring **Thou shalt love thy 
thyself,” far and 
buried- 


mown neighbor. passage 


from some buzzes in 


my brain, 
while 


neighbor as very 


faint, as from some ancient church 


under the sea, I seem to hear -— such are the 


hallucinations of the brooding brain —a 


chime of silver bells proclaiming sweetly: 
**Peace on Earth and Goodwill to all Men.” 
But it is the funeral toll that is really sound- 
ing —the slow iron knell brings me back 
to reality. 
XV. 
My neighbor is dead. 
Peace to my neighbor — and to the world! 


—-e— 


“Have you heard that a grandson of the 
poet Longfellow is carrying a hod in a 
Canadian town?” 

“No! Isn’t it too bad to think how diffi- 
cult it is for a man to get away from any 
disgrace like that, even. though it was his 
'9> 


grandfather who wrote the poetry! 





Greece and peace rhyme with each other, 
but they don’t seem to have much else in 
common, 
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That ex- 
quisitely 
gowned 
woman 
—would not look half so exquisite 
if there were a spot or streak of soil 
to mar the beauty of her costume. 
Five dropsof — 


CARBONA 
Cleaning Fluid 


and a white cloth will eliminate 2 spot. 
Keep a bottle on your dressing-table. 
It is perfectly safe because Carbona 
—will not explode 
15c.—25c.—50c.-$1.90 bottles. At al! druggists 
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Wanted to represent PUCK on a 
College liberal commission plan. Easy, 
pleasant way of making money in 
Men college. We want a hustler in every 
college and preparatory school in 
the country, and the first available applicant 
from each institution will be given the exclusive 
representation. Write PUCK, Madison Sq., N. Y. 
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Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.20 


THEATRE 


Nights. * 30 


RUTH CHATTERTON 


and company including BRUCE McRAE 


COME OUT or tHe KITCHEN 


By A. E. Tuomas, based upon the novel by 
Alice Duer Miiler. 


Fragrant, diverting, appealing.—IV orld. 









Gaiety Theatre netinces West 


Saturday at 2.2 


TURN TO THE RIGHT 


*“UNDILUTED JOY" —WORLD 





HIPPODROME 


MANAGEMENT CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
Nights at 8.16 Mat. every day at 2.15 


«THE BIG SHOW ” R. ie Bt 'RNSIDE 


With the 

Seameabaiite PAVLOWA 
NEW ICE erpere 100 NOVELTIES 
BALLET MAMMOTH MINSTRELS | t99 pEOPLE 





WORLD'S BIGGEST SHOW AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
Theatre, W. 42nd Strect, 
te at — 30, _. Wed. 


ELTINGE Eves ss. 


A. H. Woods presents 


Cheating Cheaters 


By Max Marcin 





Theatre, West 42nd St., 
Eves. at 8.20, Mats 
Wed. and Sat. at 2.20 


REPUBLIC 


Arthur Hopkins presents 


GOOD GRACIOUS 
ANNABELLE! 


A New Farce by CLARE KUMMER 





NEW AMSTERDAM Want 
Evgs. 8.20. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20 


Klaw and Erlanger’s Unrivalled Musical 
Comedy Success 


Miss Springtime 


By Emmerich Kalman-composer of “Sari” 


After the Play Visit 


NEW ZIEGFELD of the World 
MIDNIGHT FROLIC 


30 Most Beautiful Girls in the World 


Atop New Amsterdam 
Theatre 
Meeting Place 





S THEATRE 

Cohan & Harris West 424° St 
6344 Bryant 

Evening at 8.30. Mats. Wed. he Ang 2.20 


COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


CAPTAIN KIDD, Jr. 


A farcical adventure by Rida Johnson Young 





(continued from page 13) 
Why should he have said it? “The Master” 
is a very clever play, and this public is some- 
times able to appreciate fantasy and sardonic 
humor. But Hermann Bahr was played so 
seriously, so theatrically, and so substantially, 
that one actually thought of its morals. 

That was fatal. As soon as you begin to 
think of the “morals” of a witty and thistle- 
down idea, that idea is blown to the winds. 

Arthur Wessley, the doctor with the 
*tideas”” was much too heavy, and too full 
of theatrical importance, and this in my 
opinion, militated against the success of 
the brilliant Bahr thesis. 

If you can imagine the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera “Patience” played by grand opera 
artists, with Caruso as Bunthorne, you may 
understand what I mean. And yet Caruso 
might conceivably sing Bunthorne. 

- + * 

The American husband pouring out his 
woes to a Japanese adviser — very capably 
played by Edward Abeles — struck me as 
delicious burlesque. Think of a 
living ‘‘near a small city in America” baring 
his domestic grievances to a cryptic Japanese! 

That idea was offered with all due solem- 
I wonder what 


doctor 


nity. I thought it lovely. 
Glazer had in 


*‘small American city” Mr. 
mind. Could it have been Jersey City? 
Or was it Redbank? 


* * * 


I think that war 
We have 


Until the war is over, 
plays are in singularly bad taste. 
had a fair share of them already, and have 
smiled satirically at small gentlemen who 
have settled it all for us, 
the box office. 


with one eye on 


” 


The “musical play” that has no mission 
to perform, is assuredly the best vehicle for 
any theatrical entertainment with “war” 
init. Until “Her Soldier Boy” 


we had not savored the pleasure of this 


came to town, 


were so relieved to find 
Astor 


possibility. We 
this theme in such a frame at the 


Theatre, that the operetta, or whatever 
you like to call it, struck instantaneous 
success. It was so pretty, so graceful, so 


alluring, and so interesting, that it may be 
set down as one of the very few musical 
successes of the season. 

Here is a musical play with a story, with 
admirable music by Emmerich Kalman, 
aided and abetted by Sigmund Romberg, 
and Clifton Crawford, and minus puerility 
and piffle. 

* * * 

We are so thankful nowadays for a few 
gleams of intelligence in our musical plays. 
We are so tired of the Untired Business Man! 
We are so fed up with those imaginary 
realms in which absurd people pretend that 
they are other absurd people. 

“Her Soldier Boy” never once missed 
fire. He was evidently the result of syste- 
matic preparedness — and we were so unpre- 
pared for that sort of preparedness that we 
revelled and were exceeding glad. 


aicome 


We shall have a number of dis- 
tinguished weddings of our own this 
Winter. 

— Cholly Knickerbocker in the Journal. 
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LONGACRE fais 
Sat. at 30. 
H. H. FRAZEE presents 


, WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the greatest of all farces 


N othing BUT Truth 


THE 





On Top Since 1810 
Time has not detracted from the 
fame of Old Overholt Rye. Rather, 
each passing year has added to its 
reputation until today 


OldOverholtRye 


**Same for 106 years’’ 
stands on top in public favor. A 
straight Pennsylvania Rye that will 
be sure to please you as it has satis- 
fied thousands in years gone by. Hon- 
estly aged in wood—bottled in bond 


A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To introduce Old Overholt Rye to those 
who have not yet tried it, we will send, 
express prepaid, a case of 12 bottles of Old 
Overholt, 6 years old and bottled in bond, 
for $11.50. Send check or money order. 








Brazen bigamist! 
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It’s profitabl liets of pros- 
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tion on Mail Aiverunng 
4 on —— national 
guaranteed. 


War Material, Mire. Wealthy Men 
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Tin Can Mfrs. 
Doge Farmers, Fte. 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
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Ross-Gould, 806-E Olive St. 
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The Pearl in the Oyster Latest in Evening Gowns 


ERE are six of the most celebrated 

pictures Puck has printed in the 
past few years. They are all in full 
color on heavy artist’s proof paper, and 
measure approximately 11 x 14 inches. 
For den, club-room or college dormitory, 


they are unsurpassed in the world of 


art prints. 


These pictures, carefully 
protected and ail ready for 
framing, will be sent postpaid 
to any address on receipt of 
25 cents per subject, in stamps 
or currency. Five subjects, 
sent to the same address, $1.00. 
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When the Mirror was Invented 


(Continued from puge 9) 
pretext for getting angry; to frighten her, 
perhaps to beat her, and to laugh when she 
ran away. 

“She’ll come back! She’ll be hungry!” 

It gave him pleasure to feel stronger than 
the Woman. 

They came to the river. 

She was trembling with impatience. 

“Look into the water! Look!” 

He did — started and uttered a cry. A 
man was staring at him. 

He grasped a large boulder and hurled 
it into the water. 

He waited a few moments and peered 
again, cautiously. 

A man was staring at him. 

An ugly and horrible man. 

It was a live man, and a horrible one. 

And the woman laughed, sitting on the 
grass and clapping her hands. 

Did you call the other man to kill me?” 

He tore up a sapling and rushed toward 
her. 

Frightened, she began to cry: ‘Wait! 
Wait! It is your own self. Do not kill! 
Look! I’ll look into the water and I’ll be 
there! Long since I began to look there 
every day. I’m not afraid. Why should 
you fear? It isn’t wise! Come nearer, see — 
itis I. I, I! And now you are there! See, 
you! Why, then, were you going to kill 
me?” 

He brushed her aside, and bending over 
the water gazed at himself for a long while. 

“‘How beautiful I am!” he cried. 

And then he rose to his feet in trepidation. 

“It is a miracle!” 

All he understood — he considered non- 
sense. 

All he did not understand he called a mir- 
acle. 

“It is a miracle. I have long since noticed 
that everything around here is full of mir- 
acles.” 

And he was lost in thought. 

The Woman tried to nestle to him. 

He pushed her aside. ‘I am thinking.” 

Whenever he wanted to kiss her, he called 
her beautiful. 

Whenever he got tired of kissing her, he 
would say: “I am thinking.” 

“But what is this?” she asked — ‘“* You 
are wise. What is it?” 

RU Bi ee 

And he invented,a new word: 

“This is a reflection.” 


How Willie happened to make that touch-down 


He drove her away from his side: ‘‘Leave 
me alone. I am thinking.” 

He thought with fear, with awe. 

“But who was it who created me so 
beautiful? I created an axe out of a stone. 
It is powerful. It hews down trees. But I 
am more powerful! I who created the axe, 
can break it and make a new one, and I 
can break the new one and create still another 
and another.” 

And he looked into the water once more. 

“I’m wondrously beautiful. How beauti- 
ful must be He who created me? How 
beautiful!” 

Tears were choking him. 

He thought: “I am strong. I beat the 
Woman. I kill the beasts. With a stone I 
break their legs. With an axe I split their 
heads. And He Who 
created me? He must be Almighty!” 
And he trembled at the thought. 

And he kept on reasoning with himself: 


I am very strong. 


“TI am wise. I am very wise. I know 
that in the grass snakes creep whose sting 
is venomous. I know that on the land 
tigers roam. And I sleep among tree branches 
so that neither snake nor tiger can reach 
me. So wise am I. How wise must be He 
Who could create such a wise man? He 
be must wisdom itself!” 

He was bubbling with enthusiasm. 

“And he bestowed everything on me. 
Beauty, strength, wisdom. He must be 
good! Oh, how kind he must be! What 
shall I call him? I shall name him Brahma.” 

The word sounded good to him, like every 
word he created. 

And in pious ecstasy the man prostrated 
himself and stretched his arms heavenward: 

“Oh, Brahma, Thou Great, Almighty, 
replete with love and wisdom, it was through 
a miracle that I recognized you when I saw 
my reflection in the water.” 

Thus was Brahma created. 

It happened in the springtime of the 
world. 

And the morning that Man created a 


God, Woman invented a looking glass. 














“As Warm as Toast!” 


HE arms and necks of 
most women are ac- 
customed to the varying 
temperatures of house- 
warmth and out-door cold. 
The blouses and dresses of 
to-day’s fashions demand 
this gentle hardening. 
Keeping deliciously, cozily 
warm is a matter of proper pro- 
tection elsewhere, and wearing 
a soft tailored Union Suit assures 
you that comfort and safety. It 
may be all-wool, silk-and-wool, 
cotton or lisle, as you fancy, but 
its perfection of quality and fit are 
invariably the same—if you wear 


‘MERODE" 


(Hand Finishe 
n 


and 
"HARVARD MILLS’ 
(Hand Finished) 
Fine Ga Ribbed 


UNDERWEAR 


Not a want or weight has been 
overlooked in our designing for 
women and children’s garments. 
There are garments made to 
snuggle you up from neck to 
ankle, and all the gradations 
between—without an unneces- 
sary wrinkle of fabric anywhere. 

Quality, fit, comfort, warmth, 
beauty and real value for your 
money are the things you want, 
and it is on these points that the 
American standard in underwear 
has been set by “Mérode”’ and 
“Harvard Mills” garments. 

Every garment is cut individually 
by hand, cut accurately to fit per- 
fectly, shrunk so that you may de- 
pend on that fit indefinitely, and 
hand-finished. 

The best shops every where sell this 
beautiful and satisfactory under- 
wear. Put it on your practical gift 
list for Christmas this year. 


HARVARD KNITTING MILL 
(WINSHIP, BOIT & CO.) 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 

New York: 153-161 East 24th Street 











The Basilisk 


Young Mrs. Hopkins, glancing casually 
from her table into one of the mirrors that 
lined the side of the café, met the eye of 
a stout man, at the table opposite, fixed 
intently on her. A moment later, on looking 
around again, she beheld the same immo- 
vable stare. 

Mrs. Hopkins, feeling that constant, 
searching gaze, began to grow uneasy. The 
first feeling of pleased vanity had changed 
to one of annoyance, and now approached 
that of apprehension. There was something 
mysterious, almost uncanny, in the stout 
person’s unwavering inspection. All manner 
of direful tales of the Black Hand Society, 
and of escaped maniacs, flashed through her 
mind. The dinner palled. She fidgeted so 
nervously that her husband finally observed 
that something was wrong. 

“What’s the matter, pet?” he asked solicit- 
ously. 

“That horrible man,” she replied faintly, 
with a shudder. “He never leaves off staring 
at me.” Hubby started up violently. 

“Who is the scoundrel?” he fiercely de- 
manded. 

“That fat man to the right.” 

Hopkins sprang out of his chair, quickly 
crossed over, and confronted the wretch. 

He beheld a rotund, placid countenance, 
one eye of which was contentedly regarding 
the remains of a portion of roast duck, 
and the other—the eye beheld by Mrs. 
Hopkins — still turned in her direction. 
Hopkins looked closely. The left eye was 


glass! 
Do As The Romans Do 

Mrs. Brack: “I was so sorry to hear that 
Mr. White was ill. A cold, I suppose? 

Mrs. Wuite: No, something he ate. He 
went to New York on business; and since he 
had to take lunch with all the men who did 
business with him, he was forced to eat 
six lunches every day during his stay. 


Friepa: “ What is an ultimate consumer?” 

Fatuer: “The ultimate consumer, dear, 
is somcone who ultimately consumes his last 
penny in keeping body and soul together.” 

Rex: “This country is going to the dogs. 
Just the other day I read that a farmer’s 
wife out west had offered a ranch hand 
two cows if he would kill her husband.” 

Lex: “Yes, extravagance will be our 
ruin! She should never have offered him 
more than one cow!” 


—fi— 
To Vers Libre 


Verse, 

Capricious like milady; 
Cryptic, whimsical like her dear self; 
Protean 

Like her moods: 

Now profound, 

Hinting at eternal truths, 
Pent with passion; 

And again, 

Light, inconsequential, 
Piff-paff-pouff, 

Winding in and out 

But meaning nothing. 











The Bunner Books 


A Special Offer to Close out the Edition 





More Suort SIXxeEs 


Bound in brown buckram, gold 
stamped, 230 pages, 5 x 714 in- 
ches, illustrated by C. J. Taylor, 
with autograph silhouette of Mr. 
Bunner. 


THE,.SUBURBAN SAGE 


Cloth-bound stamped in gold and 
silver, 175 pages, 5 x 714 inches, 
illustrated by C. J. Taylor, with 
autograph portrait of Mr. Bunner. 





HE stories contained in 

these volumes have be- 
come celebrated through years 
of telling and re-telling in 
the homes of laughter-loving 
Americans. For solid, sub- 
stantial fun-making they have 
few equals in any language, 
and as long as American hu- 
mor exists you will find these 
stories by Henry C. Bunner 
in high favor among those who 
know and appreciate the bet- 
ter quality of lighter reading. 
Some of the famous stories 
contained in these books are: 


The Cumbersome 
Horse 


Early Stages of the 
Bloomer Fever 


A Water-Color 
House 


The Time 
The Man with the Test 


Pink Pants 
Mr. Chedby on a 


Regular Nuisance 


The Suburbanite 
and His Golf 


The Suburban Dog 


My Dear Mrs. Bill- ‘The Evolution of 
ington the Suburbanite 


Mr. Vincent Egg & 
the Wage of Sin 
Table 


The Ghoolah 


Samantha Boom- 


de-ay 


These books are printed 
from large, clear type, with 
wide margins. They are well- 
made, substantially and at- 
tractively bound, and make a 
pleasing addition to any li- 
brary. They are illustrated 
by artists who have made 
Puck a power in the humor- 
ous periodical field for nearly 
forty years. 

If your Bookseller cannot supply these 
titles, send $1.00 by check, money-order 
or currency, and the desired volume will 


be forwarded postpaid. Both volumes to 
the same address, $1.90 





PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































“America’s Cleverest Weekly”’ 


EGS to announce that it has made arrangements to enlist 
the services of the most brilliant American and European 
humorists and satirists as well as the cleverest and most gifted 


artists here and abroad. 


The master minds of American and foreign humor and satire, 
in art and literature, will be represented in the pages of PUCK 
by their best productions, so that PUCK will rank as «America’s 


Cleverest International Weekly.” 


“PUCK” interviews the 
Rulers of the Nations 


A series of striking, frank and intimate 


interviews with the men at the helm of the 
world’s governments, will appear in PUCK, 
giving you a new insight into the souls of 
the so-called great men, crowned or un- 
crowned, who are directing millions of hu- 
man beings as puppets in the game of life. 


Read 
PUCK Alan Dale 


Every ai eid . - , 
Week America’s most brilliant dramatic critic. will 


hie review the drama for PUCK every week in 
different his inimitable style. 
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The unfailing satisfaction given its users is the 
reason, why year in and year out, they prefer 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


Fairy soap is made by experts, of the choicest materials. Its 

whiteness suggests the purity that is shown in the rich, free 
lather and the refreshing cleansing qualities. No 
better soap cart be made for any price. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears to the 
thinnest wafer without losing its fine quality. 


(THEA FAIR BANK company” 


“Have you a little Fairy in your Home?”’ 





